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YOUR LIBRARY and 
RADIO PUBLICITY 


Libraries which have never used radio as a 
means of publicity often realize the advantages 
of it from a public relations standpoint, but just 
how to get started—that puzzles them. Since 
radio and books are both enjoyed at home, it is 
only natural for one to lead to the other. This 
article is designed to show how this can be done, 
how the radio listener can be encouraged to read. 
Its purpose is to help librarians, particularly 
those in small communities, to investigate and 


to use the many possibilities radio offers. 


APPROACHING A RADIO STATION 


The first and most important step is to make 
sure that your nearest radio station not only 
knows you have a library, but uses it also. You 
must sell it on the library services you render in 
every way you can. Drop by and meet the staff 
if you don't already know them. Ask questions 
about their station and watch a broadcast. On 
your second visit, take along some of the newer 
books on radio production, radio engineering, 
or T.V. Or, if you know the director is keen on 
raising chrysanthemums, take him a new book 
about chrysanthemums; don’t just tell him the 
library has one—deliver it in person. Make sure 
all the announcers know they can call on your 
reference service for hard-to-pronounce names, 
or any other information they may need. Maybe 
this sounds like a deep-laid plot with an ulterior 
motive, maybe it is... but I can promise you it 
works. It takes time, and it takes trouble, but 
try it. You will be more than pleased with the 
results. 


With good public relations established, you 
are ready now to make a direct inquiry about 
their “public service time,” how much is avail- 
able and who gets it? This is free time and every 
station handles it. It is neither paid for nor 
sponsored like commercials, but is used for the 
good of the community, provided it has radio 
appeal. Properly approached, radio stations are 
only too glad to have other people learn more 
about the wonderful service provided by your 


public library. Remember, by this time they 
know from experience how much better than 
good it can be! 


BUT, don’t just ask the favour of radio time! 
Have something definite in mind and a script in 
your hand to offer them! Even if it is only a 
page of meaty spot announcements, a tired 
daily commentator, with a routine half hour to 
fill, is likely to be mighty happy to get some 
fresh material that he can incorporate painlessly 
into the continuity. 

Of course if they will give you a fifteen min- 
utes program, so much the better! You are “in.” 
Just beware of being an eager beaver. Be careful 
to start with just one a week—or you may find 
you have bitten off more than you can chew! A 
well-planned, well-written, and properly re- 
hearsed fifteen minute broadcast will require, on 
the average, seven hours of preparation. Be sure 
to have a plan in mind for a program that has 
punch, a fresh slant, or real originality. Don’t 
be just another librarian wanting to give a book 
review. Book reviews are anathema to radio 
directors. Your reviews can come later if you 
are the determined type but by all means get 
your foot in the door with something else, some- 
thing that will have more life and sparkle for 
general listening consumption. Ask the I.Q. of 
the average radio audience if you don’t see my 
point. 

The question is often asked: What is the best 
listening hour? It all depends on the program. 
More people listen at night than any other time 
—but just try to get public service time then! 
Talks to women are best scheduled in the morn- 
ing, programs for children are best in the late 
afternoons, or Saturday mornings. The best all 
round time for everybody that is usually avail- 
able is late afternoon or Sunday. But my advice 
is don’t be choosy. Take what the station will 
give you, and be thankful. 

TYPES OF SUITABLE PROGRAMS 

There is no reason why a small library cannot 
have as varied a library program in its public 
relations planning as a large city. Programs that 
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lend themselves readily to library publicity are 
legion. To name a few: panel discussion; re- 
corded music; story telling for children; drama 
tized short stories; interviews; morning talks 
for women; talks by leaders of local civic organ- 
izations; book talks (soft pedal); quiz pro- 
grams; seasonal programs (hints on Christmas 
shopping, for example, or “read before you 
travel this summer’); spot announcements; 
talks by an authority on any subject; a tie in 
with hot news (library staff members fight 
flood or battle sub-zero weather, or whatever). 
Please let me emphasize the program does not 
have to be about the library. The fact is, more 
people will listen if it isn’t! Never give way to 
the impulse to pound home the name of your 
library but aim to fulfill your library’s function 
as the adult education center of your community. 
Regardless of the subject of your program the 
closing announcement should weld the library 
closely to the material presented. Emphasis on a 
remark such as this would be helpful 


“You listeners interested in child care (music 
or whatever) will find a wealth of material on 
this subject at your public library. Not just 
books, but magazine articles, pictures, scores, 
records, films, etc. Tune in again next week at 
this time for another broadcast from your public 
\nd remember library membership is 
" 


library 
free. Be sure to make the most o 


Generally speaking it is well to avoid any 
program that touches on religion or politics. 
The library must aim to be all things to all 
people in good radio publicity. 


RADIO WRITING PRINCIPLES 


In a brief article, such as this, we can only 
take a bird’s eye view of the techniques and 
market musts for radio writing. They are com- 
pletely divorced from any other type of writing. 
Probably the most helpful book on the subject 
is the “Handbook of Radio Writing” by Erik 
Barnouw. 


The keynote of good radio writing is simpli- 
city. The long word, even the exact word, must 
give way to the shorter word, the simpler word, 
the one that will be familiar to every listener. 
Short sentences are another must. A reader can 
thread his way through a maze of subordinate 
clauses. Not so the listener. The spoken thought 
is harder to grasp, and once presented is instant- 


ly erased. The listener can never go back and 
study the sentence as the reader can. 


So save your superior vocabulary and flowery 
expressions for those who will be impressed. 
They are not grist for your radio audience. 
“The Art of Plain Talk” by Rudolph Flesch is 
another helpful book along these lines. 


RADIO HAS THREE TOOLS 

Every radio program is limited by three tools: 
sound effects, speech, and music. We need not 
concern ourselves with the technique of sound 
production for that is taken care of by studio 
engineers. But if sound is to highlight or be 
come an integral part of the script, you must 
be careful to provide specific directions for it. 
These should appear in parenthesis, on separate, 
lines. For example: 

(Register train, then drop to background) 

or 
(Music up, then down, and lose behind) 


The words, establish, feature, register, fade 
down, fade up, sneak in, and sneak out are the 
most commonly used terms to indicate the intro- 
duction or withdrawal of sound. 

Radio stations keep a library of sound effect 
recordings. Librarians will be pleased to know 
these are indexed. These recordings frequently 
run into the thousands and include all kinds of 
traffic noises, running water, automobile and 
airplane crashes, farm and animal noises, mob 
sounds and sirens. Church bells, too. In fact, 
almost any sound you can name! But quite a lot 
of “live” sound is made right in the studio at 
the time of the broadcast. Scripts should be 
typed in such a way that speech, sound effects, 
and music stand out from each other at a quick 
glance. This is valuable in producing the broad- 
cast to the people who handle the separate 
elements. It is especially valuable to the engineer 
who does the mechanical blending and balanc- 
ing. The number of microphones used depends 
entirely on the script, but the important part for 
the writer to remember is that, when necessary, 
the three elements can have separate mechanical 
control. 

Music, though the least used of the three tools 
for most types of library radio programs, is 
useful for certain types of programs. It has the 
unique ability to create a mood instantaneously 
and is useful in dramatized programs as a back- 
ground—and also as a device for scene-shifting. 


A hot 
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Or if the occasion offers, a library program 
could be devoted entirely to selected recordings 
with some such summarized statement as the 
following 

‘The recordings you have just heard were 
taken from a collection at your public library. 
Did you know your library has records as well 
as books on music that you can borrow free on 
your library card? If you are interested in music, 
or any other subject for that matter, don’t over- 
look the helpful material available at your public 
library.” 

Most library programs, however, rely entirely 
on speech. The use of speech in radio is limited 
to narration and dialogue. And as | pointed out 
before, the chief thing to remember about the 
difference between radio writing and other types 
is that the sentences must be kept short and the 
language simple. All experienced radio writers 
review each script with these two points in 
mind. It is an easy matter to make long sen- 
tences into two shorter ones and to substitute 
a simpler word for one that is too long or, to 
many people, unfamiliar. In library radio publi- 
city especially, it is more desirable to contact 
as wide a potential reading audience as possible 
and not just the so-called “highbrow” group 
who are already your established readers. 
Neither is it necessary to aim at the lowest 
intellectual level but a happy medium is 
important in approach. 

In actual broadcasts of dialogue, two points 
are important . one, to have as much contrast 
in voices as possible and, the other, to identify 
the person addressed from time to time. This 
helps the many listeners tuning in late, to get 
the speakers clearly in their minds. 


BROADCASTING TECHNIQUES 

Radio broadcasting techniques are never 
completely mastered even by the most exper- 
ienced broadcasters. The time will always come 
when one will speak too hurriedly, or drag, 
stumble, grope, or “fluff” a word, or your voice 


will dry out and tighten on you. 


But generally speaking, the ideal broadcast 
ing technique calls for a relaxed, even pace, 
clear articulation, and an off-the-paper manner. 
Reading a script monotonously is deadly on mike. 
\bove all smile! Believe it or not, you can hear 
a smile, and it lifts your voice to just the right 
level. It is the best attention-getter known. 


Speaking of voice, it goes without saying that 
in radio, voice is very important. Either you 
have a good radio voice or you don’t. If you 
have one, it is nothing to your credit since you 
were born with it. Hard work does not achieve 
it. Nor is it to your discredit if you lack a good 
radio voice. It may be full of sultry come hither, 
or perfect for public speaking, and still be abso- 
lutely n.g. on the radio. A sample recording of 
your voice is something you'll never recognize 
as your own, But when you hear it you'll know 
exactly what a microphone does or does not do 
for you. You will not need to be told. 


Again on the matter of voice, it is well to bear 
in mind that for every woman whose voice is 
acceptable on the air, there are better than fifty 
men. Men’s voices, being lower pitched, are 
better adapted to broadcasting. 


Search out the best “telephone” voice on your 
library staff and you will probably have found 
a good library broadcaster. But look for talent, 
too. Use the girl whose hobby is dramatics in a 
radio play, or that staff member who has travel- 
led widely to give a talk on far away places (and 
books). Go outside the library, too. How about 
that reader who is an authority on perennials? 
He'd be flattered to be asked on-your library 
program, and you can tie in his interview with 
your new books on gardening. These are just 
suggestions. You can think of dozens of better 
ideas that are keyed to your own community. 
Just be sure you keep local needs and interests 
to the fore. 


If the above points have opened the doors of 
radio publicity to any librarians, then this article 
will have served its purpose. But it could not 
have been done without the co-operation of the 
public relations committee of the Vancouver 
Public Library. The committee was asked for 
suggestions on what they felt might prove bene- 
ficial to British Columbia librarians. I am in- 
debted to them for the questions they raised 
which I have tried to answer here. They had one 
more, namely: 

What can radio publicity do for your library 
that newspaper publicity can’t? It can do a lot. 
It can reach not only established readers but 
POTENTIAL ones, too. It can make readers in 
a home where only listeners lived before. 


—Elinor Evans. 
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Public Relations Begin at Home 


The editor has asked me to write a few para- 
graphs on radio publicity from the “consumer” 
point of view, with special reference to the 
“Question Box” and how individual libraries 
may best make practical use of it. 

| should first like to emphasize that, from my 
own experience and observation, people in radio 
are most generous in making their medium of 
communication available for cultural purposes. 
Initiative in this respect seems indeed to come 
more often from them than from us. We have 
been overlooking important opportunities for 
developing public relations through this means, 
and it is perhaps fitting that this special radio 
issue of the Bulletin is being published immedi- 
ately preceding our May convention, at which the 
question of public relations will be a major item 
on the program. 

The “Question Box” is now running its fourth 
series and there is good hope of its continuing 
as a year-round program. It has met with a fine 
response from the listening public and it has 
been strongly supported by our association as 
well as by the Public Library Commission. The 
latter has made financial provision for its con- 
tinuance through the fiscal year 1950-51. 

If it is impossible to gauge the effectiveness 
of the “Question Box” in advertising public 
library services generally, there can be no doubt 
that it has stirred up business for the Public 
Library Commission. The Open Shelf has this 
year exceeded all past records. The program is 
bound also to have an important influence in 
making the public in general more library con- 
scious, if for no other reason than that it keeps 
dinging in the ears of listeners strung out along 
the whole of C.B.C.’s Pacific network those im- 
portant two words, “public library.” 

Individual libraries are not, however, making 
all the use they might of the “Question Box.” 
It should be borne in mind that, since the com- 
mission merely sponsors the program and does 
not control its content, the sponsor, together 
with other library organizations, has to depend 
on other and indirect means of introducing li- 
brary information into the body of the broad- 
casts. With the use of a little ingenuity, this is 
perfectly easy. 

For example, if you want simply to draw the 
listener’s attention to the fact that there is a 








good public library in his own city, all you have 
to do is ask one of your borrowers to write 
“Q.B.” asking why he has not the privileges of 
the Open Shelf. Thereupon Mrs. Elinor Evans 
will point out that this is because the questioner 
has free public library services at his door, 
amplifying this information with such succinct 
description of these services as you may in the 
meantime have supplied to Mrs. Evans. If you 
want to plug gramophone records, films, a 
special book-list, or some other particular feat 
ure, have a borrower send in a question that will 
provide a lead for Mrs. Evans to refer to data 
you yourself provide her with. 


These tactics are being used right along, but 
not nearly to the extent that they might. There 
is almost limitless scope for one’s imagination 
and ingenuity in this respect, and Mrs. Evans 
can be counted on to co-operate to the full. She 
has indeed gone out of her way to publicize 
individual libraries, unasked. 


Besides making good use of the “Question 
Box” for your own specific purposes, you should 
bear in mind that if you want this publicity 
medium to remain continuously available, you 
will have to do your part in maintaining a steady 
flow of interesting questions, not just an occa- 
sional spate. The program now rates high with 
C.B.C. officials, but in order to ensure continu- 
ance of that rating, public response must be 
maintained. The one group that has the greatest 
responsibility to see that this is done is the 
membership of our association. One of our 
common professional failings is to feel that once 
we have unanimously approved a resolution at a 
convention urging the Public Library Commis- 
sion to spend more of the taxpayers’ money on 
public relations, our own duty in this respect 
has been fully discharged. It has only begun. For 
if you want to ensure the continuance of this 
now well-established program—the one steady, 
province-wide voice of public libraries in British 
Columbia—you should straightway make the 
necessary notations on your desk calendar pad 
to remind you to have questions sent regularly 
to the “Question Box,” with an occasional note 
of appreciation. Public relations begin at home. 


—C. K. Morison 
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LIBRARIES of the PROVINCE 


The following is a reprint of a script of a 
broadcast publicizing the libraries of the prov- 
ince. The program was heard over radio station 
CKWX, Vancouver, on January 4 of this year. 
Our thanks are due the station for allowing us 
to print this example of library radio publicity. 


This is the story of a literary arsenal—an 
rsenal packed full of the ammunition that 
keeps people thinking. It keeps them aware that 
their independence of thought is one of the 
major safeguards of peace in a world fraught 
vith the danger of totalitarianism and regi- 
mented thought. 

It’s an account of a few far-sighted men and 
women—dreamers they’ve been called—through 
vhose efforts these arsenals are being kept full, 
and slowly expanded over vast areas despite 
the handicap of meagre financial support. 

It’s an even gamble that you didn’t know this 
condition existed right here in your province 
of British Columbia. But it can be revealed in 
the history of your libraries—in the story of the 
Public Library Commission. 


The history of libraries in this province goes 
back nearly one hundred years. There were few 
books here then. But to the men who flung 
themselves at the raw frontiers in pursuit of 
fortune, those books were often prized above 
the gold they sought in the long valleys of the 
Yale and the Cariboo. 

There were a few efforts to centralize avail- 
able reading material of the time, but they were 
doomed to failure largely through the transience 
of the population they might have served. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, the B.C. 
legislature passed the Free Libraries Act, which 
fostered the growth of small municipal libraries. 
However, there was no co-ordinating body and 
the bitter complaints that arose over library 
operation gathered head right after the first 
world war. 

Then, in the year 1919, the government passed 
the Public Libraries Act and brought into being 
the Public Library Commission. 


At first, the commission operated under the 
office of the Provincial Secretary. Seven years 
ago it was transferred to the Department of 
Education. 


One of the first manifestations of library 
growth came with the organization of several 
regional or union libraries. Operating under big 
handicaps, many financial, they paved the way 
for the demands for bigger and better libraries 
that grew as the population of the province 
grew. 

Too often the meagre finances of the .com- 
mission were called to assist faltering groups 
over the rough spots of public indifference and 
scarcity of funds. 

The financial fountain that allowed the com- 
mission to fill this role of good Samaritan was 
supplied by the provincial government. In the 
beginning the amount’ was small, but the com- 
missioners, by persistent hammering and logical 
reasoning, finally had that amount boosted last 
year to one hundred and ten thousand dollars. 


How, you might ask, is this money spent? 

It would be well at this point to give you a 
brief outline of library activities in British 
Columbia and how it (sic) operates in relation 
to the commission. 


Actually, the activities of the commission take 
various forms. 


It has organized the travelling library division. 
The main purpose of this is to provide good 
reading in outlying communities and schools, 
which would otherwise lack library facilities. 


Travelling libraries—which simply mean 
batches of books sent through the mails and by 
freight—go to two groups: schools and com- 
munities. Those for schools consist of sixty 
volumes representative of the full range of the 
best juvenile literature. Those to the communi- 
ties are small collections of from 50 to 150 books, 
depending on the size and reading interests of 
the individual community. The range again is 
very wide. 

Then there’s the Open Shelf Division of some 
forty thousand volumes. They can be had on 
application by any person in the province who 
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has not access to a good municipal library or 
who does not reside in a union library district. 
As many as six books can be borrowed for six 
weeks. Most of the volumes are non-fiction, but 
there is a good range of better class fiction. On 
the not-available list are current novels, “who- 
done-its” and westerns. But name almost any 
trade, hobby or other subject and you're sure 
to find it included in the commission catalogue 
lists. 

This is all very well, you might say, but 
everything costs money nowadays and who pays 
the shot here? The commission does. It mails 
the books free and includes a stamped wrapper 
for their return. All you do is write in and then 
take care of what comes back through the mails. 

All of the commission’s work is not done 
from Victoria. To expedite circulation of books, 
operations are directed from two distant points. 
There is a staff of five at Prince George and a 
staff of three in the Peace River branch at 
Dawson Creek. 

e + * 

Roughly, the work of the commission and its 
branches is to promote the creation of autono- 
mous public libraries of various types through 
advice and financial aid. It must also operate 
its own public library services in remote areas 

These services | have described are catering 
to the literary tastes of the isolated thousands 
in the bushlands, along the 7700 miles of B.C. 
coastline and in hundreds of vessels that ply 
the Pacific coast waters. 

But what of the libraries in the cities and the 
more populated rural areas? 

In the cities there are a number of independent 
public library groups which operate on their own 
steam with little or no provincial help. They are 
located in Vancouver, Victoria, New Westmin- 
ster, Prince Rupert, and Nelson. 

Then there are the three union libraries 
again autonomous groups each governed by a 
board of management, consisting of representa 
tives from each municipality and school district 
comprising the union library district. 

The oldest one, in the Fraser Valley, covers 
from Ladner to Hope, with headquarters at 
\bbotsford. The one on Vancouver Island 
covers from the Malahat to Campbell River, 
with head offices in Nanaimo. The third, with 
offices in Kelowna, covers Salmon Arm to 
Osoyoos. 

Finally, there are the public library associa- 
tions—a sort of cross between a public library 





and a commercial lending library. They charge 
fees and receive grants from either the com- 
mission, the municipality, or both. There are 
twenty-six of these in the province ranging in 
size from the twenty-six members at Telkwa to 
the 866 at Kamloops. 

When you stop to think of it, books and 
therefore libraries can affect the lives and com- 
fort of a great many people. If you recognize 
that worth, why then do they operate under 
such difficulties. If you could answer that one, 
t] 
pay tribute to your wisdom. 

Those in the business contend their organiza- 
tions should be on a par with other government 
departments in getting substantial annual grants. 
They liken their work to the Education Depart- 
ment, which provides for the education of the 
child. But to date, the largest adult educational 
agency in the province has failed to win recog- 
nition through the receipt of provincial funds 


le commission and all library groups would 


on the basis of adequate statutory grants. 

To quote the commission’s 1948 report, “It is 
a sad commentary on our much-vaunted 
standards and sense of values that the service 
which attempts to make the great thought of 
all ages available to the people of the large 
communities of B.C. should be obliged to strug- 
gle, to plead, and to apologize for a paltry 
seventy-five cents per capita. The province 
helps to provide the means whereby ability and 
reading interest are created, but, by and large, 
fails to make provision for the satisfaction of that 
interest beyond the school age.’ That’s the end 
of the quotation. 

Statistics show that for every dollar spent on 
education, in this province, one cent is spent on 
libraries. 

One of the more progressive public bodies 
behind this idea of more aid to the libraries is 
the city council of Trail. Last year, the council 
pushed through a resolution at the annual 
meeting of the Union of B.C. municipalities. 
The resolution called for better financing of the 
libraries through regular provincial grants. The 
motion was supported by most municipal coun- 
cils and is now awaiting action by the provincial 
government in the preparation of the 1950 
estimates. 

* * « 

But getting away from financing for a bit, 
perhaps you don’t realize just what the larger 
libraries offer the public in addition to books. 
Here's what one of the most eminent librarians 
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in the province has to say about his establish- 
ment. The voice is that of Mr. E. S. Robinson, 
Librarian at the Vancouver Public Library for 
the past quarter century. 

“Most people think of a library as a place to 
borrow a book. Today libraries do much more 
than lend books, although this still forms an 
important part of their work. Only yesterday 
an important business man told me he wired 
Ottawa for a copy of Hansard which he could 
have had by phoning his public library. Federal 
documents, year-books, annuals, maps, pam- 
phlets, pictures, music scores, including minia- 
ture scores, phonograph recordings, documen- 
tary films on dozens of interesting subjects as 
well as projectors may be borrowed from the 
public library. Two hundred thousand volumes 
are at the command of Vancouver citizens, in- 
cluding the best in children’s literature. Five 
branches serve residential areas while nine 
others are to be built as quickly as possible. 
When you want a date, a name, a fact, or an 
address, our reference department has most 
directories and telephone books at your com- 
mand. Business and industry, professional men 
and women, parents, artisans, and everyone who 
uses the printed word will find material of 
interest and value at their public library, free for 
the asking.” 

Mr. Robinson is also a member of the five 
man Public Library Commission. Another 


member is Miss Margaret J. Clay, who is also 
chairman. Miss Clay is librarian of the Victoria 
Public Library, a post she has held for twenty- 
Six years. 

Then there’s Mr. W. C. Mainwaring, a vice- 
president of the B.C. Electric Railway Com- 
pany, a man whose wide and varied organiza- 
tional experience has been invaluable to the 
work of the commission and whose interest in 
community groups is well known. 

The fourth member is Mr. H. Norman Lid- 
ster, city solicitor of New Westminster, who 
has long been active in library affairs in British 
Columbia. 

The fifth member is Mr. J. W. Winson, better 
known under the pseudonym of Wildwood, 
which appears over his frequent articles in the 
Vancouver Daily Province. 

« + e 

That's the story of your literary arsenal—the 
libraries of your province, backed by your Pub- 
lic Library Commission. It’s supported by those 
quiet men and women whose daily world is 
books and whose inspiration is the good those 
books can bring to the bustling masses of our 
province. 

You've probably heard that saying that books 
are weapons in the war of ideas. In this world, 
where ideas too often become ideologies and 
words are too often twisted into propaganda, 
their cry is one that should be worth listening to. 


B.C. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
B.C. Library Association will be held Sunday 
and Monday, May 14 and May 15, at Yellow 
Point Lodge. The two focal topics of this year’s 
convention are library extension work and li 
brary public relations, two subjects which should 
be of interest to the librarians of the province. 

There will, of course, also be the annual 
business meeting and the various section meet- 
ings. (It may be noted in passing that cata- 
loguers need not bring liquor permits this year: 
their gathering would appear to be a more 
temperate and non-alcoholic conclave than was 
held—or “thrown,” have it your way—last year.) 

We are most fortunate in having as our guest 
speaker at the convention Mr. A. C. Cooke, 


Professor of History, at the Univ ersity of British 
Columbia. Professor Cooke will speak on Mary 
Kingsley. 

The site chosen for the convention is one of 
the most beautiful summer resorts on Vancouver 
Island. Yellow Point Lodge is a picturesque 
natural log inn located fifteen miles south of 
Nanaimo on Coleet Bay. In the rustic lounge 
there is a massive stone fire-place and large 
windows, which overlook the bay and the splen- 
did white clam shell beaches. But probably the 
most unique feature, at least the one which guests 
remember for the longest time, is the arbutus 
tree which grows up through the very centre 
of the building. If you don’t believe us, come 
along and see. 
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This year at Yellow Point, then . . . library 
extension work, public relations, log cabins and 
arboriculture. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Sunday, May 14 


Lunch on board ship. 


2 p.m. - 3 p.m.—Registration 
3 p.m. - 4 p.m.—General session. “More and 
better,” a panel discussion on library 


extension 
Moderator: Mr. Willard Ireland. 
Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, Miss Margaret 


Clay, Miss Beth Quinsey, Mr. C. K. 
Morison, 
4:45 p.m \nnual business meeting (tentative). 


7 p.m.—Banquet. Address by Prof. A. C. Cooke: 


“Mary Kingsley; an eminent and unconven- 


tional Victorian.” 
Monday, May 15 
9:30 a.m \nnual business meeting. 


2:30 p.m.—Section 
Cataloguers: Mr 
Discussion: 


1. Advanced 


meetings 


Robert Davison, Chairman. 


courses in library science. 


2. Public and staff relations in the cata- 
logue department, 

3. Tools of the cataloguing trade. 

4. The language of librarianship. 


5. Classifying and cataloguing juvenile 


books 
Children’s and School Librarians: Mrs. W. EF 
Riddell, Chairman. 
Circulation Librarians 
Reference Librarians: Miss Marjorie Holmes, 
Chairman. 
1. “Bibliography”: Dr. Leslie Dunlap. 
table 
(a) General reference 


2. Informal round discussion 


work in a large 


library 
(b) Reference problems of a non- 
departmentalized library (i.e., one 


without a reference de 
partment.) 
(c) Microfilm, microprint, etc. 


Regional Librarians: Mr. Ronald Ley, Chair- 


specili¢ 


man 
Special Librarians: \rs. Edith Gould, Chair- 
man 
Trustees 
8 p.m.—Panel discussion on public relations 
work in libraries 


Moderator 


Miss Mary Kendell. 
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Mrs. Elinor Evans, Mr. E. H. Fox, Miss 


Georgina Wilson, Mr. Jack Lort. 


Convention Accommodation and 
Travel Information 


By this time everyone will have received and 
returned the mimeographed registration form 
sent out by the Committee. For 
however, received a 


Reservations 


those, who may not have 


form, the information is repeated here. 

Yellow 
ty-thre¢ 
attend, 
rooms, and in some 


Point Lodge can accommodate seven- 
that as many as 
will be 
three people will be 
$5.00 


people So possible 


may delegates asked to share 


Cases, 
assigned to the larger rooms. Kates are 
to $6.50 per day, including meals. When writing, 
whom would like to 


please indicate with you 


share accommodation. 
BOATS AND BUSES 
Boats sail from the C.P.R. 


and 7:15 p.m. and, 


dock in Vancouver 


at 10 a.m., 5 p.m., returning, 


from Nanaimo at 6:30 a.m., 1:30 p.m., and 8:15 
p.m. STANDARD TIME. Special buses will 
meet the boats and transport you to and from 


the lodge 


The regular fare is $3.45 return. If, however, 


hiteen to twenty-four persons travel together, 
the fare will be $2.40 return, and if twenty-four 
or more persons travel together, the fare will be 


$2.10 tickets, must be 
but the 
to undertake to do 


$2.40 


however, 
committee is will- 
that 
registration. Any 
refund or Yellow 
Point. If you take a car, you will pay the extra 


return. Party 
purchased in a block, 
ing this and suggests 


you enclose with your 


collection will be made at 
charge for this at the boat. 

\ll reservations and _ inquiries 
addressed to Miss Ruth E. Cameron, 
Library, New Westminster, B.C 
VANCOUVER ISLAND LIBRARIANS 

The Island Coach Lines informs 
us that the bus schedule on May 14-15 will be 
(As Daylight Saving Time will be 
\pril 29, times quoted are D.S.T.) 


Arrive Cedar Road 


should be 
Public 


Vancouver 
as follows: 


in effect on 
Leave Victoria 


9:00 a.m. 11:35 a.m. 
1:30 p.m. 4:25 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 6:05 p.m. 
5:45 p.m. 8:25 p.m. 
Since the Yellowpoint car must meet passen- 
gers at Cedar Road (Johnnie’s Service) it is 


important that you let the committee know on 
what bus you plan to arrive. 


XUM 


wy 


JM 
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American Library Association 


Midwinter Meeting, 1950 


The Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association opened at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on January 26th and 
closed on January 29th. There were over 1500 
members registered and 130 meetings scheduled. 

The discussion at the three Council meetings 
was concerned chiefly with (1) the report of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom and the 
Personnel Administration Board on loyalty oaths 
and investigation procedures, (2) the report of 
the Fourth Activities Committee on the re- 
organization of A.L.A., part two. In regard to 
the first, we were reminded that the original 
recommendation passed at Atlantic City in 1948 
condemned the “use” of loyalty oaths and investi- 
gations. At the 1949 Midwinter meeting the 
word “use” was changed to “abuse.” The Joint 
Committee considered the amendment useless 
and now wished to return to the original resolu- 
tion. As this matter is of great concern to 
\merican librarians, considerable discussion 
took place. A later open meeting was called and 
the discussion continued. As no clear-cut deci- 
sion seemed possible, it was finally moved, 
seconded, and passed that a new resolution be 
drafted by the C.I.F. and the B.P.A., to be 
presented at Cleveland in July. 

The report of the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee, part two, had been referred by the 
executive board to an ex-officio committee. 
Their recommendations were now presented, and 


were accepted with little discussion and little 
change. The following table is a summary: 

Referred to special Committee, nos. 18-31, 50, 
77. 

Referral to Executive Board, nos. 65-69, 78. 

Adoption, nos. 53 (in part), 55, 59, 62-64, 76, 79. 

Tabled for future reference without action for 
or against, nos. 32-49, 51, 52, 54, 56-58, 60, 61, 
70-75, 80. 

Apart from the Council Meetings, the most 
outstanding talk was given at the A.C.R.L. 
general session by Dr. Babb of Yale University 
Library, on the eighteenth century English 
literature collection at Yale. He was scholarly, 
witty and extremely interesting. 

Dr. Leigh, editor-in-chief of the Public 
Library Inquiry spoke well at a Library Educa- 
tion luncheon. He began with the statement that 
there is not enough education among librarians. 
Only 41 percent of the professional staffs sur- 
veyed had both university and library school 
training. He brought out the need for the revi- 
sion and modernization of library school activi- 
ties. 

It is impossible in a short space to give a clear 
idea of all that goes on at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. The comparative smallness of the meetings, 
the informality, and good quality of the discus- 
sion make the meeting of great interest and 
value. 

—Irene McAfee 


PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION  — 


At the commission’s February meeting the 
chairman drew attention to the recent death, at 
Victoria, of Christina Frame, who was a member 
of the first Public Library Conimission to be 
appointed in British Columbia in 1919. Miss 
Frame had long been noted for her interest in 
book services, having been largely instrumental 
in having the Dominion Government adopt a 
policy, first amongst the nations of the world, 
of permitting books for the blind to pass through 
the mails without charge. 


The commission’s report for 1949 was pre- 
sented to the legislature on March 6 but it will 
not be off the press until sometime in May. It 
contains material which librarians will find use- 
ful in publicizing their own activities and in 
pressing for better public support. The mailing 
list for the report includes all libraries in B.C. 
as well as many others in Canada, the United 
States and elsewhere, and it is also available 
free to interested librarians who have need of it. 

Open Shelf circulation increased in 1949 by 
22 percent to a total of 105,066 volumes. Factors 
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in this expansion are, of course, “natural in- 
crease,” and publicity through the press, the 
“Question Box,” and other advertising media. 
Also it is hoped that an efficient service, in 
which the commission staff takes some pride, 
has had some influence in increasing patronage. 

Travelling Library service increased by 17 
percent; 1,104 travelling libraries were sent to 
schools, communities and lighthouses. These 
libraries provided 74,216 volumes for the use of 
the reading public, and, at a conservative estim- 
ate, probably account for 300,000 book circula- 
tions. Despite a present trend to belittle mere 
book circulation as a phase of public library 
activity, it is suggested that if we can at least 
get more and better books read by more and 
more people, something worthwhile will be 
accomplished in the general enlightenment of 
the citizenry. 

The “Question Box” went into its fourth 
series of broadcasts on March 8. It will continue 
at least into June, and there is hope that it may 
be maintained as a permanent program. The 
program has had strong support from the 
3.C.L.A. as a body, and it deserves like support 
from individual members. Questions reached a 
peak of 50 for one week, but evidence of steady 
and sustained interest will be the best guarantee 
of continued support by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation which gives the commis- 
sion free time for the broadcasts. 

\t its meeting held in Victoria on March 24, 
the commission recommended grants, in cash 
and in kind, for approval by the Honourable the 
Minister of Education, amounting to approx- 
imately $29,000. These grants are made princi- 
pally to the union libraries, public library 
associations, and other libraries in outlying parts 
of the province. Included is a grant of $5,000 to 
assist in the inauguration of library service in 
lrail and the surrounding district if it is decided 
to form a union library district in that area. 

When in Victoria on the occasion of its month- 
ly meeting, the commission met with the chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission to discuss 
matters pertaining to the classification and salary 
schedules of senior members of the Public Li 
brary Commission staff. Salaries of junior mem- 
bers compare favourably with those outside the 
civil service but the same does not hold true in 
the higher brackets. It is expected that the 
matter will be carefully investigated by the 
proper authorities. Salary schedules currently 











obtaining in the civil service have been used to 
combat efforts of librarians outside the service 


to raise their own standards. 

It was reported to the commission that the 
Joint Committee set up to reconsider the “Pro- 
gramme for Library Development in British 
Columbia,” 1945, had come to the conclusion 
that, rather than revise the document as a whole, 
it would be better to prepare a brief condensa- 
tion of its main features, making some revision 
and bringing statistics up-to-date. The commis- 
sion endorsed the recommendation and in the 
meantime is reprinting the Programme, partly in 
order to meet continued demand, and partly to 
serve as a companion or basic report along with 
the proposed condensation. 

\s a first important step in the revision of the 
Programme, the Joint Committee has prepared 
a new table of scheduled provincial grants. Un- 
der the new schedule proposed provincial grants 
will start at 50 percent of local support of 50c 
per capita, and stop at 75 percent of $1.14, 
making total library income at the latter figure, 
$2.00 per capita. 

The commission has decided to make a survey 
of regional library development in British 
Columbia during the past 20 years. It is hoped 
in this way to appraise the effectiveness of union 
library organization, to discover its strength and 
weaknesses, and, in general, to assemble material 
which may be of value to those who are immedi- 
ately responsible for the administration of the 
union libraries, as well as to those interested in 
regional library development elsewhere. 

Legislation passed at the 1949 session of the 
legislature provides for the following: 

1. Meetings of municipal public library boards 
not less than once every 60 days, instead of 
once every month. 

2. Authority for municipal public library boards 
to arrange for group insurance for its mem- 
bers and employees. 

3. Enlargement of library boards in union 
library districts of few member units: if 
only 2 units, 3 representatives for each 
member unit; if more than 2 units and not 
more than 5, 2 representatives for each unit 
(municipality or school district). 

4. Removal of the authority of the school 
board of a large municipal school district to 
bring the whole district, including munici- 
palities, into a union library district. Here- 
after the municipalities remain autonomous 
in this respect, and the school boards will 
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have authority over only the rural area. 
This removes one of the most contentious 
problems that has beset union library or- 
ganization in recent years. 

5. Removal of ambiguous clauses in the Muni- 
cipal Act and the Village Municipalities Act 
which formerly left some doubt that muni- 
cipal councils could enter into agreements 
to join union library districts without first 
putting the question to the vote of the 
taxpayers. 

6. Bringing of “village municipalities” fully 
within the scope of the Public Libraries Act. 
Their rather dubious position in this respect 
had formerly been covered only by order-in- 
council. 

Establishment of a municipal public library 
for West Vancouver seems now to be pretty well 


BULLETIN 


Vancouver Public Library 

Miss Edith Sturdy, former head of the Kerris- 
dale Branch Library was married to Mr. William 
Beales of Winnipeg on March 22nd. 

Miss Rhoda Baxter is the newly appointed 
head of Kerrisdale Branch. 

The Survey of the Vancouver Public Library, 
completed by Dr. John Adams Lowe and Mr. 
John Richards, has been received. 

Construction of the new Dunbar Branch 
Library has commenced and architects have 
been appointed for the proposed Collingwood 
Branch. 

On March 29th, Miss Anne Berry, Miss Viola 
Johnston, and Miss Margaret Creelman sailed 
on the Ile de France for a three months’ holiday 


in Europe and the British Isles. 


Fraser Valley Union Library 


Now that the fury of annual meetings and 
estimate-time has subsided, we can settle down 
to review the results of the battle. We can report 
successes on two fronts, partial though they may 
be. 

\t last we have raised our per capita—only 
five cents, it is true, but we feel that we have 
scored on the moral side in getting away from 
that thirty-five cents which, by reason of long 
standing, had almost acquired an odour of sanc- 
tity. On the purely financial side, we gain nearly 
six thousand dollars by the increase. 


assured. The West Vancouver Memorial Library 
Committee .has raised over $16,000 by public 
subscription for a building and plans now to go 
ahead with construction. Information from re- 
liable sources indicates that the project has 
strong support from municipal authorities. 


Fort St. John has decided to form a public 
library association. This brings the number of 
associations in the Peace River District to three, 
the other two being at Dawson Creek and Tate 
Creek. 

Carrying out its new policy of holding meet- 
ings in various parts of the province, the com- 
mission plans to meet in Penticton on May 16 
and to confer with the Okanagan Union Library 
3oard of Management in Kelowna on the follow- 
ing day. 


BOARD 


Some success, also, has been scored on the 
salary front. Although we did not get what we 
asked for, at least we no longer have to hang 
our heads in shame when the word “salaries” 
is mentioned. We also put through a schedule 
of staff rules, governing such things, for example, 
as holidays, hours of work, and time off and 
partial expenses for conventions. 

Our new Abbotsford branch is working out 
well and is popular with the public, as shown by 
increased circulation. The headquarters building 
is in the throes of re-organization and still is in 
somewhat of a mess, but when the shifting is 
completed we expect to have much more space 
in which to work. This, with the engagement 
of two extra clerical assistants, should result in 
a considerable speed-up in routine. 

Mrs. Goodall and her Chillwack staff are 
pleased with their new home and report a sharp 
increase in circulation and in general usefulness 
to the public. 

Mr. R. F. M. Immelman, Librarian of the 
University of Cape Town and member of the 
Public Library Commission of Cape Province, 
visited us in January to study the library system 
in the valley. 

—Ronald Ley. 


Victoria Public Library 

As some of our friends have rather sadly re- 
marked, the Victoria Public Library has been 
taken to the cleaners, and it is destined to stay 
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there for a matter of months, while the new 
addition on the old site is under construction. 
We're sorry if you are tired of hearing about 
our new library-to-be. We never tire of talking 
about it! We do rather regret, however, that at 
present only 60% of our book and periodicals 
stock is available. The remainder, including all 
the regular stacks, materials and _ periodicals 
prior to 1944 (approx.) have been stored. We 
regret the limiting effect that has on our service, 
but the public is being most patient with our 
shortcomings. We are at present housed in a 
former cleaning establishment, which has been 
surprisingly accommodating. The children’s 
room, for example, while formerly on the second 
story and quite apart from the world, is now a 
veritable fish bowl, enclosed on two sides by 
plate glass, inviting the interested eye of all 
passers-by. Of course it enables us to look out, 
anes! 

When part of the old building was demolished, 
a leaden box was discovered in the 1904 corner- 
stone. [xcitement was keen while Mrs. M. 
Kdna Godson, Chairman of the Library Board, 
opened the box with large tin snips. In it were 
silver coins of just less than a dollar’s value and 
various documents including the twenty-fourth 
annual report of the B.C. Board of Trade 
(published in 1903); a 1903 annual report of the 
Victoria City Council; a copy of the Stonecutter’s 
Journal, published in Washington, D.C.; a 1902 
city by-law signed by Mayor Charles Hayward, 
accepting a gift of $50,000 from Andrew Carne- 
gie, and providing for an annual grant of $5,0C0 
from the City to maintain the new library; 
copies of the Victoria Daily Colonist and the 
Victoria Daily Times dated March 27, 1904, and 
March 26, 1904, respectively; and a typed list of 
the names of Mayor G. H. Barnard and City 
Council. Additional materials will be added to 
these contents before all are resealed into a new 
box and hidden again in the cornerstone, 
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Miss Margaret Clay, Librarian, recently 
entertained the staff in honour of Miss M. 
klizabeth Dowding, who has since become Mrs. 
R. G. Gage and Miss P. E. Pepper whose mar- 
riage takes place shortly. 

During the last week of March the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Dept. featured an evening display of 
new titles and books recommended by the Dept. 
of Education in order to let the local teachers 
become acquainted with them as an aid in their 
spring buying. 

—Peggy E. Pepper. 


Okanagan Union Library 

This has been the busiest winter in the history 
of the Okanagan Union Library, with our cir- 
culation reaching its highest total to date. What 
with the unprecedented volume of work, holiday 
schedules are being planned with more than 
usual enthusiasm! 

Mrs. Ffoulkes and Miss Margaret Gore are 
planning to attend this year’s convention at 
Yellow Point. 

—Agnes L. Stiell. 


New Westminster Public Library 

The annual report for 1949 revealed once 
again, a substantial increase in the use of all 
departments of the library. Total circulation 
was 109,858, actual cost per capita was $.68 
although $.726 was budgeted. 

The boys’ and girls’ room has a new modern 
unit circulation desk which has greatly improved 
the mechanical operation of this department. At 
Easter-time we shall have gone through a 
thorough spring cleaning. 

Plans are under way for a survey of the city 
by zones to determine where the best site for 
the future library should be located. 

The library has recently added to its news- 
paper files the microfilm edition of Mainland 
Guardian, 1870-1889. 


UNESCO LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The U.N.E.S.C.O. is holding a seminar on the 
role of libraries in adult education in Malmo, 
Sweden, from July 24 to August 19. The purpose 
of the seminar is to study and discuss library 
adult education techniques, methods, policies, 
and programs with a view to stimulating the 
development of library educational services. 


Provision is made by the council for three 
Canadian librarians to attend; however, applica- 
tion must be made immediately in order to se- 
cure passage to Europe. Complete information 
may be obtained from Miss Elizabeth H. Mor- 
ton, Executive Secretary of the Canadian 
Library Association 
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Provincial Aid to Public Libraries 


The Executive has conducted a campaign for 
direct Provincial aid to Public Libraries, in 
co-operation with the Public Library Commis- 
sion. A brief was prepared which outlined the 
need for a sliding scale of grants proportionate 
to the amounts raised by local taxation and 
mimeographed copies were sent to organizations 
throughout the Province which we felt might 
bring some influence to bear upon the govern- 
ment. We were asked to send speakers to meet- 
ings of the B.C. Federation of Agriculture and 
the B.C. Council of women and Mr. Robinson 
and Miss Clay ably presented our case to these 
groups. 

\lthough there is no immediate prospect of 
the Provincial aid to public libraries we feel 
encouraged by the response from many organ 
izations and individuals throughout the province. 
Replies we have received indicate a growing 
awareness of the needs of libraries and an in- 
terest in their financial welfare. During the 
coming year we shall continue to keep the 
question of Provincial aid before the general 
public and perhaps next year’s Budget will 
include the grant we have been seeking. 


B.C.L.A. BRIEF ON PROVINCIAL AID 
TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Organization Letters Replies 
B.C. Executive Council 11 9 
B.C. Legislative Assembly 37 4 
B.C. Federation of Agriculture 1 1 
Boards of Trade and 

chambers of commerce 94 7 
Junior Chambers of Commerce 9 2 
Library boards 15 1 
Parent-Teacher Association 51 3 
Provincial Council of Women 2 1 
Public Library Associations 22 0 
Public Library Commission 60 
School Trustees 8 2 
Trades and Labour Council 9 1 


The above is a summary of the letters sent to 
various Provincial organizations in connection 
with the Provincial aid. Follow-up letters are 
now being prepared to be sent to those who did 
reply and to those who didn’t. 


A Select List of British Columbia 


Government Documents 


Department of Agriculture. 

Fertilizer recommendations for British Co- 

lumbia. 1950. Poster. 
For field crops, vegetables and_ fruits, 
according to main districts. Detailed infor- 
mation. 

Poultry branch. 
(Poultry Branch Bulletin No. 3.) Practical 
rabbit raising; prepared by G. L. Landon 
and W. H. Pope. 1949. 24 pp. 

Publications branch. 
List of publications. 1949. 4 pp. 

Publications in print—not 1949 items only. 


Department of Education. 
Division of Curriculum. 


Library manual for the public schools of 


British Columbia. 1949, 103 pp. 


Provincial Archives. 
1850; March 11th; 1950; the centenary of 
the establishment of colonial government 
in British Columbia. 1950. 4 pp. 
An outline of the story behind the estab- 
lishment of the Crown Colony of Van- 
couver Island and a sketch of the first 
governor during his tenure of office. By 
the Provincial Archivist. 
Provincial Museum. 
(Occasional Papers of the British Columbia 
Provincial Museum no. 7.) an annotated 
list of the birds of the East Kootenay, 
British Columbia, by Walter B. Johnstone. 
1949. 87 pp. 
Department of Lands and Forests. 
Forest Service. 
(B.C. Forest Service Publication B-40.) 
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Forest management, by Orchard. 
1949. 24 pp. 
\ popular and clear outline of the topic 
and a strong plea for the conservation of 
British Columbia’s forest resources. 


Lands. 
(Bulletin No. 11 [Land series].) Quesnel 
land recording district. 1949. 35 pp. 
15. Queen Charlotte Islands; Prince 
Rupert land recording district. 1949. 10 pp. 
21. Revelstoke and Golden land record 
ing districts. 1949. 11 pp 
23. Telegraph Creek and Atlin land 
recording districts. 1949. 12 pp. 
31. Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway; Squamish to Clinton. 1949. 25 pp. 
32. Clinton to 52nd parallel. 1949. 18 pp 
35. Fort George land recording district; 
‘ntral and western portions. 1949. 16 pp. 
This series forms a general descriptive 
geography of the province—physical feat 
ures, resources, industries, communica 
tions, settlements; a most useful brief 


outline. 


Department of Mines. 
Synopses of mining laws and laws relating to 


mining. 1949. 10 pp. 


Provincial Secretary’s department. 
King’s Printer. 
Price list of government publications and 
British Columbia Gazette advertising rates. 
Revised June, 1949. 1949. 17 pp 


Department of Trade and Industry. 

British Columbia Government Travel Bureau. 
British Columbia’s coastal waterways, by 
Corday Mackay. 1950. 39 pp. 

\ well-illustrated travel brochure pre- 
pared for tourists. 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 

British Columbia facts and statistics, 1949. 
1950. 25 pp. 

Fach table includes estimates for 1949. 
British Columbia trade index. 1949 edition; 
a directory of products manufactured by 
British Columbia industries. 1950. 246 pp.: 
map. $1.00, from the Bureau. 


Additions to Periodicals List in 
B.C.L.A. Bulletin, Vol. 13, No. 1. 


Department of Agriculture. 
Provincial Apiarist, Vernon. 
Bee-wise. 1950—Feb., Mar., Apr., May and 
June, July and Aug., Aug. and Sept., Oct. 


Liquor Control Board. 
Price list no. 1. (Latest issue—no. 11.) Irreg- 


ular. 


—J. G. Chope. 
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